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In our last number, we considered the plan of a Primary 
School, recommended by the Secretary, as far as it relates to the 
lowest class, and the oral exercises. It is somewhat remarkable 
that he does not propose to spend a moment in giving these little 
ones instruction in manners, morals or religion, although they all 
need this more than any knowledge of things, or of the many 
matters which he recommends, and yet says are ‘skimmed 
lightly over and form one of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
the Grammar Schools.” In entering upon the second division of 
his subject, the Secretary says, “The ability to spell all those 
words which present no peculiar difficulties, and to read ordinary 
sentences with fluency and accuracy, is the chief ofject to be 
aimed at in the studies prescribed for the Primary Schools. If 
he had said this is the chief object aimed at, he would have told 
the truth in regard to the present course of instruction in this 
class of schools; but when he says it is the chief object to be 
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aimed at, we can only raise our hands in wonder that “ the chief 
end of man”’ should have altered so much since we were at a 
dame’s school. We do not find, in the arrangements and exer- 
cises of the Primary Schools, any reference to the culture of the 
moral or religious nature of the child; and in describing the ex- 
ercises of the next grade or Grammar Schools, nothing is said of 
manners or morals, and yet there is no one thing in which all our 
schools are so deficient. The same partiality to intellectual 
studies was exhibited in former Reports, and, although a general 
recommendation of moral teaching appears in this Report, which 
we have duly commended, still, in a special description of the sub- 
jects to be attended to in the Primary School, such an omission 
of manners, morals, religion, and, we may add, physical exercise, 
is, to say the least, remarkable. 

Well, the Secretary, in the second part of his description of a 
perfect Primary School, as he understands it, says, ‘‘a beginning 
must now be made with the elements of written language.” 
“We have thus far,” he adds, ‘supposed the child to be em- 
ployed in oral exercises upon objects. The next great work to 
be accomplished, much greater and much more unattractive than 
what has gone before, is to learn how the same language which he 
has learned to speak, and which has hitherto been addressed to 
the ear only, can be represented to the eye, and used in a printed 
form.” ‘The old method of first teaching the names of the letters 
is condemned. ‘The Secretary will not have this old and arbitrary 
practice resorted to, till the natural and philosophic one, the 
phonetic, has become familiar. Although written or printed lan- 
guage is now the subject, we are told that words may be analyzed 
‘before looking at a book or knowing any thing of the forms or 
names of letters, and continued till the various easy words shall 
be readily resolved into their elementary parts, and then repro- 
duced by the union of those parts.’’ This, then, belongs to the 
first division of the subject, the oral exercises, and not to the 
second. Lest the use of the word phonetic, which appears above, 
and seems to be commended as natural and philosophic, should be 
understood to have any reference to phonography, it may be well 
to say, that it has no such meaning, and is only used to mark the 
sound of the letter as distinguished from the name of it. In con- 
sidering the method of teaching the letters, the Secretary seems 
to be undetermined, and does not venture to decide the important 
— Re ele . rene — be taught first, alone, or 
pcos ean pr ge the easiest consonant may be risked 
eth eer a ~ opinion that there is no propriety 
<a tie se e names of the letters in their order, 

ste Ane natural process, he assures us, is, to begin with a 
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word and resolve it into its elementary sounds, then to unite the 
sounds again so as to produce the word. This he says, however, 
before he says each instructor must decide for himself whether to 
begin with the vowels alone, or with a vowel and consonant; 
whether one sound of a vowel shall be taught alone, or whether 
the two most common sounds of the same vowel shall be intro- 
duced in connection with each other. This is a specimen of 
several pages on the subject, and it was té these pages that a 
Phonographer alluded, when, in one of the daily papers, he pro- 
posed that a reward of $500 be given to any one who should tell 
what the Secretary meant, and what he was thinking of when he 
was writing these gurious paragraphs. 

The fact is, the Secretary’s directions for teaching the alphabet 
amount to nothing. They are non-committal entirely, and, 
although there is a show of learning and philosophy in them, 
there is no substance, and the great questions involved in the sub- 
ject are dodged entirely. The main question that ought to have 
occupied the mind of the Secretary, and the whole Board of 
Education, is not whether the letters shall be taught in course, 
whether the vowels shall be taught before the consonants, whether 
one vowel sound or two shall be taught at a time, but whether we 
shall have a new alphabet. The friends of such a reform have 
been thundering at the door of the Secretary, and the Board, 
and the Normal Schools, for several years, and, receiving no 
attention, they have turned up their noses at the Secretary and 
the Board, and are thundering at the door of the Legislature. 
How natural, how necessary is it, that the Board should look into 
the matter, and make some public declaration that may enable 
the Legislature to act judiciously, and that may settle the public 
mind on the subject. ‘T'wo years ago, the Board did just so in 
regard to the question of a reference dictionary for the schools. 
No man of common understanding can doubt whether it is better 
to have one character for every sound and one sound for every 
character in the alphabet, seeing that there are but about forty 
sounds in all, or, as now, to have some characters representing 
from two to ten different sounds ; twenty or thirty letters or com- 
binations representing the same sound ; one or more silent letters 
in half the words of the language, and every other form of 
anomaly that can be imagined in our orthography. No disinter- 
ested man of sound mind can doubt this. The policy of the 
change, and not the propriety of it, is the question, and we. have 
little doubt that the Board will be dumb on the subject until the 
great question is settled without them. P 

But granting that a new alphabet must not yet be adopted, 
what is the value of the Secretary’s instructions in regard to 
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teaching the old one? The sum and substance of his theory, 
which spreads over several pages, seems to be contained in the 
following sentence, which has quite an air of philosophy about it. 
“‘ As the name of the letter,” says the Secretary, “ is but a mere 
symbol of its form, and as the letter itself, in its visible form, is 
but a symbol of the sound or sounds it represents, it is clear that 
we ought to begin with the sound as at the source, and proceed 
from things to their signs, and the names of these signs.” If we 
understand this, it directs that the sounds of the letters should be 
taught to the child before he sees their forms, then he is to be 
permitted to see the letters and to aflix to them the sounds which 
he has already learned, and, finally, he is to be taught the names 
of the letters. ‘This the Secretary, no doubt, considers the 
natural method ; but it does appear to us that if we wished to 
teach a child what a whistle is, we should first show him one, tell 
him what it is called, and then blow it. ‘The Secretary would 
turn his back and blow the whistle without letting the child see 
how the noise was made. When the child has become familiar 
with the music, and probably very tired of it, the performer 
would turn round and blow again, letting the child see the con- 
nection between the sound and the instrument; then, and not 
before, the child would be told that the mysterious symbol of a 
symbol is called a whistle! 

We believe we had the honor, some thirty years ago, to intro- 
duce, and, for aught we know, to invent the plan of requiring the 
pupil, from the first moment, to print or write the letter, and to 
learn its name and its sound or power at the same time. ‘This 
method we explained at the first dozen or more Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes that were held in Massachusetts, and described more fully 
in our “ Hints to Teachers,” which book was published five years 
ago. Our plan of teaching the alphabet was adopted by many 
teachers, and it has lately been retailed at some of the Institutes, 
and commended, we are told, by the Secretary and the Board. 
We have no patent right for it, but advise all teachers, who are 
perplexed by the plan of the Secretary, to try ours and judge for 
themselves. It matters not whether they teach on the old plan 
or phonetically, the child will learn the letters and the sounds, 
by making the former, with twice the pleasure that can be thrown 
into the old method, and the work can be done in less than a 
quarter of the time. 

But the great question of Phonography must be met by the 
Board before many years, and every man on the Board of Edu- 
cation ought to be fully qualified to discuss it. The teachers sent 
from their Normal Schools ought to be familiar with it, and the 
agents or missionaries of the Board ought to be able to explain 
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and illustrate it, wherever they go, to the people. We probably 
do them no injustice when we say that there has been little or no 
preparation for the revolution that impends, and no assistance in 
the promotion of it. The great reform has hitherto been carried 
on by a few earnest individuals, and no better proof can be de- 
sired of the propriety and necessity of the reform, than the rapid 
introduction of Phonography. Incidentally, the old system has 
been wonderfully improved by the proposed reform ; for, until 
Phonography was proposed, the attention of teachers was not 
turned to the elementary sounds of our language, and now, that 
must be a very poor school where no instruction is given on this 
important subject. 

After teaching the alphabet, it is not’easy to see what the 
Secretary proposes next. He seems to be aware that there is 
such an exercise as spelling, but lie gives no directions in regard 
to it, and evidently does not dream of the possibility of connect- 
ing it with penmanship. He does not hint that writing is to be 
attempted in his Primary School. Now, if any one branch has 
been more neglected than any other, it is Orthography. This 
was the constant theme of the first Secretary, and no one who 
has attended Teachers’ Institutes will deny, that the condition of 
the schools, of teachers as well as pupils, in regard to Orthogra- 
phy, is deplorable. ‘The Secretary would not have the words 
spelled by naming the letters and pronouncing syllable by syllable, 
but he does not say how he would have words spelled, nor, in 
fact, that he would have them spelled at all in the Primary 
School. Nor can we judge of what™he would have done in the 
lower school, by what he has directed to be done in his Grammar 
School ; for, when describing a perfect Grammar School, as he 
understands it, he says, ‘‘ Of writing and spelling, 1 propose not 
at this time (7. e. this year) to speak.” 

In the “‘ Hints to Teachers,”’ before referred to, our method of 
teaching spelling is described at large. When we have proposed 
it at Teachers’ Institutes, it has seemed to be a novelty, but we 
practised upon it at least thirty years ago. Our plan of requiring 
the pupils to make the letters of the alphabet as fast as they 
learned them, made writers, and good writers, of every child by 
the time he was five years old. They began to combine letters 
immediately into words. Every word of every spelling lesson 
was dictated to the class, and written by them on their slates. 
Sentences that called into use the words most likely to be 
misspelled were prepared, and written by the children.” Read- 
ing lessons were copied by little children, and their work cor- 


* Our “ComPaANIoN To SPELLING Books,” contains about four hundred lessons 
composed of such sentences, and is a small book too. 
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rected. Every child, however young, was encouraged to compose 
sentenees for himself, and by the Use of language, grammar was 
mainly taught. The words of the reading lesson were often 
dictated by way of review, and no pupil, however advanced, was 
excused from spelling in some form or other. 

The Secretary, in his model Primary School, allows the free 
use of the Black Board and Slate, but he gives no directions, 
and of course his hint will be disregarded. All he says of Draw- 
ing is, that, ‘the first lessons in Drawing can be conveniently 
given and practised now;”’ that is, by the youngest class, while 
it has only oral exercises. We would have Drawing introduced 
as carly as this, but if the Secretary thinks the teachers will act 
upon his hint, or are in any tolerable degree prepared to. act, he 
can not know them. A quarter of a century ago, we prepared a 
course of lessons for childrens of this class, with directions to 
teachers, but we lived a half century too soon.* 

The next and last exercise touched upon by the Secretary, is 
Reading, and, in general terms, it may be said his directions are 
good, though entirely at variance with the practice and instruction 
given under his supervision at ‘Teachers’ Institutes. He recom- 
mends natural reading, but patronizes artificial; he recommends 
practice, and wastes the time on impracticable rules; he finds 
fault with the exaggerated force given to certain letters, and em- 
ploys the only teachers who furnish examples of the fault. We 


shall resume this subject when we take up the Secretary’s Gram- 
mar School. 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS. 


In November last, we had the pleasure of assisting at a Teach- 
ers’ Institute, got up at Somerville, Somerset Co., N. J., by some 
enterprising teachers of that pleasant and hospitable village. We 
published a brief notice of this Institute soon after our return, 
and we now take pleasure in stating the results of the operation. 
GOVERNOR Fort honored the Institute by attending its sessions, 
and in his late Message to the Legislature, we find the following 
among other encouraging remarks. _ 


* The title of our DrawingBook is, “Tnx Eyz anD HAND.” W j i 
P f AD AN s 
it was called “Linear Drawing.” ” "na nee, 
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“The proper training of the human intellect is 2 momentous 
work. ‘Too much attention cannot be paid to judicious methods 
of improving it. One great source of unsuccessful tuition is 
found in the incompetency of teachers in our public schools. 
This evil, in some sections of the State, has been suffered to 
exist to a great extent. In the ordinary business of life we 
require experience and skill in the workmen we employ. How 
much more do we need such qualifications in him, whose duty it 
is to direct the first operations of the juvenile mind, and fit his 
responsible charge for an active participation in the great concerns 
of life. 

It is questionable, however, whether the demand fur competent 
teachers is not fully equal to the supply. To remedy the evil, it 
has been proposed to establish one or more Normal Schools for 
the scientific training of teachers to the work of teaching. This 
plan has been adopted in some states, and has been generally 
approved. Whether a due regard to our immediate wants, our 
fiscal ability, and the state of public opinion would justify their 
institution at this time, are questions worthy of due consideration. 

Teachers’ Institutes are not liable to the same objections. 
Strongly impressed with their necessity, utility and effectiveness, 
I have no hesitation in recommending suitable provisions for 
their encouragement. ‘They would awaken an increased interest 
in public instruction, rapidly and effectually diffuse information 
among teachers, in the theory and practice of teaching, and the 
government and discipline of schools. The young and inexperi- 
enced teacher, and he who has grown old in error, would here 
receive lessons in relation to their duties, derived from the most 
correct sources, the result of the accumulated wisdom of numbers, 
and of years devoted to the science of teaching. 

In November last, I had the pleasure of being present at a 
Teachers’ Institute, held at Somerville, in this state. It origina- 
ted with the enterprising citizens of Somerset, who take a deep 
interest in educational progress. Gentlemen of eminent - attain- 
ments in teaching took charge of the Institute, which was com- 
posed of some seventy male and female teachers. The proceedings 
were interesting and instructive, and imparted much valuable 
information, which could not fail to be beneficial to those engaged 
in them. 

There has never been a period so propitious as the present for 
further legislative measures to promote free schools. I still enter- 
tain the views expressed on the occasion of assuming my official 
duties, in relation to increased distributions from the treasury for 
that purpose. I would recommend that the revenue annually 
derivable from our public works be wholly appropriated to the 
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cause of education. If to this be added the distribution from the 
school fund, it would, with the interest accruing from the surplus 
revenue, be sufficient in amount to establish free schools in every 
district in the state. 


Tue SraTre SupeERINTENDENT OF Puptic Scnoons, Hon. 
T. F. Kina, who has held the office several years, and was, we 
believe, a County Superintendent of N. Y. State when elected to 
his present important situation, also honorably notices the Institute 
in his Annual Report. We hope we shall be pardoned for citing 
a passage in which we are so flatteringly commended, for we have 
never before offended in this way, although often tempted, and we 
should omit the paragraph alluding to the teachers, did we not 
hope that such encomiums from such a source, may induce some 
of our own citizens to consider more carefully what we have said, 


and have to say, on the subject of the School System and Common 
Schools of Massachusetts. 


‘“‘ The attention of the legislature is again called to the impor- 
tant subject of affording some pecuniary aid toward the establish- 
ment of ‘Teachers’ Institutes, and it is indeed gratifying to know 
that your attention has been called to the same by the Executive, 
in his present annual message. It is evident to every individual, 
who has even cursorily examined the subject, that one of the 
greatest difficulties experienced by the school officers, is to pro- 
cure good and competent teachers; and that, whilst we have 
many in the State who fill the office with honor to themselves and 
usefulness to the community, there are others, and unfortunately 
the larger number, who are incompetent for the performance of 
the duties they are expected to execute. Ina great majority of 
cases, even those who possess the necessary amount of information 
are ignorant of the best methods of imparting it to others; they 
having had no experience in conducting a school, are consequently 
ignorant of the many thousand avenues to the youthful mind, and 
consequently labor without method and without success. ‘To such, 
even the short period during which an Institute is held, will afford 
an opportunity of improvement, not, indeed, in intellectual ac- 
quirements, but in the methods which experience and reflection 
have pointed out as the best to enable a teacher to manage a 
school, to impart instruction, and to call forth and direct the dor- 
mant energy of the children committed to his care. 
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‘‘ An institute of this nature was held in Somerville, Somerset 
county, during the past Fall, and it is due, alike to the teachers 
and school officers of the county of Somerset, that some acknowl- 
edgment should be made of the obligation the educational com- 
munity lie under, for the example thus set. The honor belongs 
to them of having established and sustained the first Teachers’ 
Institute in the state of New Jersey. May the example soon be 
followed by every county in the state; and, in order that some 
inducement should be held out to them, it is respectfully recom- 
mended that a certain sum be appropriated from the surplus reve- 
nue of the state, to defray the expenses of an Institute in every 
county. That the people of the state look with favor upon these 
Institutes, is evident from the hospitable reception offered to the 
teachers and school officers who attended the one at Somerville. 
All were received into the families of the citizens, and their kind- 
ness and hospitality will long be remembered with respect and 
gratitude, 

And if the teachers who attended that meeting carry into their 
school-rooms the same zealous desire for improvement which was 
there manifested, the same anxious determination to elevate the 
standard of education, the character of the teachers, and the 
moral and intellectual developement of the children committed to 
their care, which they evinced to improve themselves in the prac- 
tical part of their profession, then, indeed, will it have been a 
glorious meeting, and Jong will the children of New Jersey have 
cause for gratitude to these teachers, who, without waiting for the 
Hercules of state appropriation to assist them, put their own 
shoulders to the wheel, with the firm determination of raising it 
from the slough in which it had so long and so hopelessly lain. 

The selection of gentlemen to preside over the Institute was 
fortunate. Professor Camp is an experienced teacher, head of 
the Normal School in Connecticut, and possessed of every requis- 
ite for the important situation. Mr. William B. Fowle is a gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, who for many years conducted a High 
School with great success, and who is known, wherever education 
is prized, as a zealous, indefatigable, and judicious friend. He 
presented to the Institute, in his own person, ‘ the beau ideal of a 
teacher ;’ gentlemanly in his deportment, courteous in his inter- 
course with all, erudite without being pedantic, fertile in resources 
and expedients, showing to all what a perfect character a good 
teacher is and should be. Long will the memory of their kind- 
ness and valuable services remain; they are ‘ written in a book 
where every day we turn the leaf to read them.’ 

We hope to welcome them once and again to our little state, 
promising they will find that the seed sown by them did not fall 
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upon the highways or on barren ground, but upon good and fertile 
soil, which only needs a little judicious culture to cause it to bear 
abundant fruit ; — this fruit we wish to show them. 

Another circumstance attending this Institute was highly grati- 
fying: of the sixty-two teachers present, thirty-three were natives 
of New Jersey. 

Should the legislature adopt the recommendation of the Gov- 
ernor, the following suggestions are respectfully offered. Let the 
sum of two hundred dollars be allotted to every county in which 
a ‘l'eachers’ Institute shall have been held during the year, the 
Institute to be in session not less than five days, under the direc- 
tion of proper and competent persons, of which the Secretary of 
State or State Superintendent should be satisfied ; and the money 
to be paid on certificate of either officer, or in any other way 
more likely to secure the proper and judicious expenditure of the 
money.” 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT.—A DIALoavue. 


[Written for this Journal.] 
ALEXANDER; PARMENIO, his friend; Pui.tp, his Physician. 


Aler.—(alone) ’T is vain to feast the gods. I’ve slain a hec- 
atomb already to appease their wrath, but they are helpless as 
myself, or averse, and the great work of conquering the world 
inust now be given up for a mean grave away from Macedonia. 
Deserted by the gods; the only man in whom I trust is absent on 
an embassy to heal my foe. I’ve sent for him, but he will come 
too late. Death’s grasp is on me. 


Enter PARMENIO. 


Par.—Health to my lord, the king! 

Alex.—Would there were healing virtue in thy greeting. 

Par.—How fares it with your majesty ? 

Aler.—Ill, ill, Parmenio, ill. The fever riots in my blood, and 
my swollen brain needs vent. 

Par.—My lord! 

Alex.—Well, what? You do not use that tone for nought. 
What weighs upon your thought? Speak out! 

Par.—My lord, Philip is on a visit to thine enemy. 

Alex.—Has he returned? I knew already he had yone. I 
sent him thither to relieve my rival. 
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Par.—He has arrived this moment, and this letter, (he hands 
a letter) brought by one of his train, concerns your majesty. 

Alex.—A letter of thanks from my great rival. (Opens and 
reads) ** Let Alexander beware of Philip. He has been bribed 
by thy rival, whose life he hath saved, to take that of his master. 
The drug that he will give thee will be instant death. Beware!” 
‘Tis false! Ill stake my word upon my foe, my life on Philip. 
Men do not repay such kindness thus. 

Par.—My lord, even now Philip is mixing the fell draught. 
"! were prudent first to seize him, and then test the medicine. I 
pray you, therefore, let him be seized and be the drug examined. 

Alex.—He comes. Stand near, and wait the end. 


Enter Pururp. 


Phil.—Health to my lord, the king. Forgive my seeming lack 
of duty. Filled with alarm, and feeling that no moment should 
be lost in useless salutations, I have this prepared, (offering a 
cup) and beg your majesty to take it instantly. 

Alex.—And this will cure me ? 

Phil.—It has never failed with vulgar lives at stake, it will not 
fail me now that thine’s in peril. 

Par.—(aside) Do not taste, my lord. 

Alex.—( Looking Philip steadily in the eye) Philip! 

Phil.—My lord. 

Alex.—( After a long pause, his eye still fixed upon Philip’s) 
Read this letter, Philip, (handing it to him) while I drink. (He 
drinks, still looking at Philip while he reads. Philip, after read- 
ing, hands back the letter to Alexander, who says,) What think 
you of the charge ? 

Phil.—No words can prove it false, the draught will do so in- 
stantly. How feels my lord ? 

Alex.—The load is lifted from my brain, refreshing coolness 
checks the bounding blood, the fever’s flame is quenched as if by 
magic. (Zo Parmenio) What say you now? 

Par.—Pardon the zeal, my lord, which in its love for thee has 
deeply injured Philip. 

Alex.—I thank thee well, Parmenio, for thy fears have only 
proved, and that most gloriously, that, bad as the world is, it great- 
ly is belied, and man must never lose all faith in man. 





They who deck their bodies and neglect their souls, make good 
butterflies but indifferent angels. 
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WORDS AND OBJECTS. 


It is most important, in our early teachings, to make, not ‘ pale 
prodigies,” but happy and intelligent seekers and lovers of knowl- 
edge, well prepared for the more regular instruction of the schools. 
‘l'o this end, let parents, teachers, friends, or senior children, con- 
verse freely and kindly with the young, and, however limited the 
instruction afforded, let it be correct as far as it goes, and so min- 
gled with amusement as to create the appetite for more. 

‘lo persons having very young children under their care, I 
would advise that the spirit of observation and inquiry should be 
awakened in the infant mind as early as possible. Education 
begins with life, because every impression a child receives, be it 
for good or for evil, be it of truth or of error, constitutes a part 
of its education ; but positive practical instruction may proceed at 
a rapid rate when the child can talk and can understand the 
plainest language. From that moment, without any thing like 
‘‘ driving,” great advances may be made, with the utmost ease. 
Every object is a book for the purpose, but as words are the tools 
with which we must work in discussing objects, we must take care 
that words shall be so transparent that the objects they represent 
shall be easily seen through them. 

It is delightful to know that children may, very early in life, be 
put in possession of a vast fund of words, with a clear perception 
of their meaning. ‘To acquire this they need encounter no tasks ; 
all that is requisite is easy but habitual attention, on the part of 
their parents or other superintendents, who should lose no oppor- 
tunity, in the nursery, or in their field walks, or elsewhere, of 
holding cheerful conversation with their young charge. ‘There is 
no difficulty whatever in finding subjects. When any one express- 
ion incidentally occurs, or a word be purposely spoken, respecting 
which it may be supposed that a child is in any degree ignorant, 
let him be asked if he knows the meaning of it, and let pains be 
taken to supply the very knowledge of which he finds himself de- 
ficient. ‘The inquiry should always be made whenever it is sup- 
posed such information may be wanted, and the child will then 
soon learn to ask for meanings himself, instead of appearing to 
understand while yet he remains in darkness as to facts, merely 
because they happen to be eclipsed by the cloud of a few words 
which are not familiar to him. 

Attending, then, in the first instance, to the bestowing of a good 
stock of well understood words upon young children, being not 
afraid of using the best terms to express meanings, but taking 
care that the terms are rendered intelligible, it will be early found 
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that most useful and agreeable conversations may be had on the 
numerous objects around us. It is important, whenever practi- 
cable, to engage the eye and the touch, as well as the ear, in all 
discussions. ‘lhe more senses we can employ in transmitting in- 
telligence to the brain, the better. We possess but five avenues 
to the soul, and we should certainly employ them all as much as 
possible in the work of instruction. Short lessons, frequently 
repeated, are very preferable to any tedious dissertations ; their 
number and variety tend to impress upon the young mind that 
there is much instruction and amusement to be obtained by obser- 
vation of every object we see ; and inquiry most advantageously 
follows this conviction, as it is the best test we can receive of the 
nature and amount of the information of which children stand in 
need. Nothing will be found more striking than the difference in 
the degree of interest which will be taken in such lessons by any 
two children, one of whom has acquired a moderate knowledge of 
words, while the other has been neglected in that very easy branch 
of education. The former will understand and be delighted, while 
the latter will perhaps listen and look from the object to the wall 
or the window, and, even when he is apparently most attentive, 
will seem to feel that the subject is beyond his comprehension. 
Children of equal natural abilities will appear intellectually dull 
or quick at their first lessons on objects, just as they happen to be 
ignorant of, or acquainted with, such expressions as are generally 
used in the ordinary discussion of facts. 

In favor of lessons on objects, I wish the following anecdote to 
be impressed upon the minds of my young students, in proof of 
the important use which may be made of knowledge in sudden 
emergencies. 


‘Tt was in the month of November, in the year 1821, that a 
dreadful storm visited Beachy Head, on the coast of Sussex, dur- 
ing which a French vessel was driven on shore and wrecked. 
All on board were swept away into the sea, and only four escaped 
the general destruction, by climbing to the top of a heap of rocks, 
which had falled at different times from the overhanging cliffs. 
Their perilous situation can scarcely be conceived ; the tide was 
encroaching upon them step by step, and it was certain destruc- 
tion to attempt to gain the land. ‘he night was extremely dark, 
and the thunder and lightning rendered it still more awful. The 
poor men, finding that they would either be swallowed up by the 
rising tide, or dashed to pieces against the rocks, determined to 
deliver themselves up to the mercy of the waves, with the forlorn 
hope of being cast on some place of safety. At this moment, one 
of the men saw, during some flashes of lightning, a plant growing 
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amongst the stones on which they stood, which he found was 
samphire, and which, he also happened to know, never grew where 
it could be eftirely covered with water. He immediately ac- 
quainted his fellow sufferers with this fact, and persuaded them to 
remain where they were till morning, being convinced that the 
height of the tide would not be quite equal to that of the place 
on which they stood. ‘The event proved the correctness of his 
information and the value of his knowledge, for, when daylight 
broke, the poor fellows were seen by the people on the cliffs, who 
rescued them from their dangerous situation.” —Smith’s Lessons. 





MORAL COSMETICS. 


Ye who would have your features florid, 
Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled forehead, 
From age’s devastation horrid, 

Adopt this plan ; 
’T will make in climate torrid, 

A hale old man. 


Avoid in youth luxurious diet ; 
Restrain the passion’s lawless riot ; 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 
Be wisely gay ; 
So shall ye, spite of age’s fiat, 
Resist decay. 


Seek not in Mammon’s worship pleasure, 

But find your dearest, richest treasure, 

In God, his word, his work, not pleasure ! 
The mind, not sense, 

Is the sole scale by which to measure 
Your opulence. 


This is the solace, this the science, 

Life’s purest, sweetest, best appliance, 

That disappoints no man’s reliance, 
Whate’er his state ; 

But challenges with calm defiance, 
Time, fortune, fate. 





Painting saves houses and spoils faces. So pure water is the 


best cosmetic and the worst house preserver. 
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REFORMATION OF CHILDREN. 


To those who are familiar with the details of crime and pauper- 
ism, and especially with the prolific sources of both, it seems almost 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of early habits. A great 
proportion of the disease, poverty, insanity and crime which we 
witness, results from something done that ought not to have been 
done, or something left undone that ought to have been done in 
the infancy, childhood, or youth of the suffering or guilty parties. 
And though we cannot exonerate them from a due responsibility 
for their own acts, nor transfer any portion of their guilt to those 
who neglected or misled them, we are interested in preventing 
the like consequences in other cases, and, of course, in the char- 
acter and efficiency of any means of correcting or counteracting 
the wayward tendencies of youth. 

It is confidently asserted that crime is much more frequent 
among persons under age than it was ten years ago. It may be 
so. It would not make at all against the importance or efficiency 
of existing preventive measures, if it were so. ‘I'he increase can 
be more than accounted for in the incoming of a population, from 
foreign shores, for whose training our institutions are not account- 
able. Of three thousand and more foreigners landed at New 
York in a single day, within the last month, at least one-third 
were minors, and a large portion of these being ignorant and 
vicious, and exposed to the manifold temptations which poverty 
and opportunity, and roving habits supply, it will not surprise us 
to know, that this single accession to our population furnishes fifty 
names to our criminal dockets, nor that the 195,000 who have 
arrived at the same port in the first eight months of 1851, turn 
out nearly the same ratio. 

If, therefore, it were proved out and out, that juvenile crime 
has increased among us, it would not in the least lessen our confi- 
dence in the preventive efficiency of right education, nor in the 
value of our existing institutions for the correction of criminally 
disposed youth. On the contrary, we should be prompted to urge 
with more earnestness, the increase and improvement of them, by 
the conviction, that, unless these means are plied with diligence 
and skill, crime will become rampant, and our streets will be filled 
with rapine and violence.—Phila. Journal of Prison Discipline. 





Errata.— In the article on Per Centage, No. 7, page 105, 
11th line from the bottom, for °; read ,°;. Page 106, top line, 
insert of before 5 sevenths. Page 107, dd line from the top, for 
12 read 14. 
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TO THOSE WHO ADVERTISE. 


In addition to our subscribers, our Journal is sent to 600 different School 
Committees in New-England, and probably presents the best advertising 
medium for Books, Apparatus, and every thing else relating to Schools and 
to Education. Advertisements are solicited. Terms liberal. 


TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


Friends of Education have authorized us to send, at their expense, 600 
copies of this Journal to School Committees who will pay the postage on it. 
We have selected all those of Massachusetts, and about 300 of Maine. The 
postage is about fen cents a year. Itis to be hoped that Committees will 
read it, lend it to their Teachers, and then put it in the District Library. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We ask prompt payment of your subscriptions, because we need the 
money, to pay the Printer, the Paper Maker, and the Publisher. The pres- 
ent Editor has never yet received the first cent for his services, although 
the greater part of every number consists of original matter. 


THE LAW IN REGARD TO PERIODICALS. 


Subscribers who do not give express notice to the contrary, are consid- 
ered as continuing. If the paper continues to come, one of two things is 
certain,—either the notice has not reached the Publisher, or the subscriber 
owes some arrearages, and by law is responsible for all papers sent, until 
the whole arrearage is paid. It is very common for subscribers erroneously 
to suppose they have given notice to the Publisher, because they have spoken 
to the Postmaster, or refused to take the paper out of the office. Because a 
subscription is payable in advance, he who pays for one year has no right to 
expect that the paper will not be sent a second year, because he does not 
send his dollar. We do our duty, whether he does his or not. 


NOTICE. 


We have an entire set of the Journal, bound, in 13 vols.; price, $16. 
We have no single numbers of the first ten volumes, and few numbers of 
any subsequent volume. Price of single numbers, 5 cts. 


THE PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


Henry W. Quin is our Advertising Agent for New York City. 

Agents to obtain Subscribers will be allowed a liberal commission. 

Wantep.—Some Friend who will pay the expense of sending the Jour- 
nal to 500 more School Committees, and about as many poor Clergymen and 
Teachers. What liberal soul wishes to be made fat ? 


((¥> All Advertisements, Communications for the Journal, Exchanges, 
and Books to be reviewed, must be sent to the Editor, “Wm. B. Fowle, 
West Newton, Mass.” 


((#> Published semi-monthly, at $1.00 a year, in advance, by Morris 
Cotton, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston, to whom all remittances of money should 
be made, free of expense. 


Stacy & RIcHARDSON, Printers, 11 Milk Street, Boston. 








